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sae _ RURAL ADVANCE IN JAPAN 
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°Ranerm gonstitute almost half of 
the Japanese-population, and with the 


cities bombed out they constitute a 
very important half. It has always 
been farm morality and _ religion 
which gave the tone to national mo- 
rality and religion, because of the 
steady migration from farm to city. 
However, pre-war Christianity in 
Japan was mostly urban-centered. 
Even today there is organized 
Christian work in less than two hun- 
dred of the eleven thousand rural 
villages or townships. This rural and 
key half of the Japanese population is 
open to the Christian message as never 
before. And the united Church of 
Christ in Japan is setting up a program 
to meet this great rural challenge. 


On the national level, the Japan 
Christian Rural Service and Training 
Centre was opened on April 14, 1948, 
at Hine, about twenty-five miles west 
of Tokyo. It will provide for the train- 
ing of self-supporting lay-preachers 
and “evangelists,” and for rural orien- 
tation courses for ministers and sem- 
inary graduates who wish to become 
ministers of rural community 
churches. It will also experiment in 
new field and tree crops which can 
be developed in unused land spaces 
and provide a wider diet and 
larger income for Japanese farmers. 
The students spend their mornings in 
the classroom and afternoons on the 
demonstration farm, which incidental- 
ly has to provide the food for students 
and resident staff. 


Regional Centres are also planned, 


and some are already being devel- 
oped out of pre-war mission sponsor- 
ed rural institutions in different parts 
of Japan. 


On the local level of leadership 
training, there are the Rural Gospel 
Schools, where the young men from 
a county come with their own food 
and bedding and stay from three 
days to three weeks, and study and 
live with their teachers for that time. 
The course is a combined one on the 


Christian faith and on Christianity in 
action in the villages. Similar schools 
are held for young farm women. 


Most agricultural magazines in 
Japan are now almost entirely bought 
and read by city people! Japanese 
people will buy anything worth read- 
ing. We hope to reach thousands 
of rural people in this way with the 
message of new rural Life through 
Christ, by means of The Christian 
Farmer. 
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“A rural church group in Japan in front of the church building, Rev. A. R. Stone of the 
National Christian Rural Service and Training Center is seated in the center front row.” 
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There is also the organization of the 
Japan Christian Rural Fellowship, a 
voluntary membership organization 
of Christian farmers and those shar- 
ing our ideals of Christian rural re- 
construction. This Fellowship will 
have its own gatherings and local 
branches, and should be a “feeder” 
for local churches. It will be affiliated 
with the International Christian Ru- 
ral Fellowship, whose offices are in 
New York. 


The Special Rural Committee is 
thinking not in terms of two or even 
five years, but has a Strategy and 
Planning Committee working on a 
Twenty-Five Year Plan for the devel- 
opment of the life and work of the 
rural church. The above mentioned 
plans are the initial steps in the think- 
ing and planning of this Committee. 
But the ultimate aim for the twenty- 
five years is the building of 
One Thousand Rural Community 
Churches. If there are churches solid- 
ly rooted in one thousand rural com- 
munities in the next twenty-five 
years, those churches can reach out 
to the communities surrounding them 
in the following generations. 


Where do missionaries and missions 
fit into all this planning and work? 
The plan calls for three hundred rural 
missionaries in the next fifteen years. 
This is not visionary in terms of the 
need of the untouched rural half of 
Japan. Specialists in the following 
lines are asked for now: 


Home and family life, 

Health and Welfare, 

Youth and Recreation, 

Community organization, 

Religious education and Rural Wor- 
ship, 

Agriculture. 


All of these must be specialists help- 
ing to build a Christian community. 

The harvest is great and the labor- 
ers are few. Will the Inter-Board 
Committee, through its constituent 
churches, find and send sixty rural 
missionaries VERY SOON to help in 
this great program? 


ALFRED R. STONE 


El Vergel, Chile 


@ The work at El Vergel continues to 
be a constant challenge. We cannot 
catch up with our aims but we can 
go no faster, it seems, than our staff 
and finances permit. Our staff has just 
been strengthened by the addition of 
a young Chilean graduate of the 


School of Agriculture. He comes from 
a Christian home and has accepted 
the call to service in Christ’s name. 


Since his return Dr. Bullock has 
devoted most of his time to teaching, 
to the museum, and to plant investi- 
gations. 


In the dairy herd our goal is to im- 
prove still further the average daily 
milk production and to have the herd 
free from tuberculosis and Bang’s 
disease within two years. We have 
used pure bred Holstein bulls for. 
many years, and recently we acquired 
three heifers from very high produc- 
ing lines. 

The work with forage crops looks 
the best ever this year. Some seed 
strains brought in from our last fur- 
lough are creating great interest 
among enterprising farmers concern- 
ed over soil depletion and its effects 
upon human destiny. 


In forestry we are especially inter- 
ested in the good showing recently 
made by plantings of Slash Pine on 
our dry hills of red clay. It is giving 
good stands and remarkable growth 
and it is far superior to Monterey pine 
in lumber and by-products. This may 
prove to be a discovery of great eco- 
nomic importance to the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

ELBERT REED 


Philadelphia Conference 
on Rural Missions 


e A working conference on Rural 
Missions was held April 25-26 in 
Philadelphia, Pa., to study ways and 
means for getting ahead with a more 
adequate program of Christian rural 
rehabilitation. The conference was 
conducted under the joint auspices of 
the Rural Missions Cooperating Com- 
mittee and Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
A large number of mission boards 
were represented by delegates. Pres- 
ent also were Professors Personius, 
Gibson and Anderson of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Miss Mary E. Sweeny. 
Dr. Anderson and Miss Sweeny re- 
ported on their recent tours in Asia 
under the auspices of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 


Findings of the Conference were: 


Work for rural peoples comprises a 
major part of the missionary enter- 
prise with its controlling purpose of 
bringing men into a vital and saving 
relationship to God in Christ. That 
relationship to God in Christ should 
in turn transform all of man’s sur- 
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roundings, activities, interests, atti- 
tudes, and relationships to others, 
and thus no part of human life can be 
alien to Christian concern and effort. 


The maintenance and cultivation 
of the life of some 150,000 rural 
churches in our fields becomes, under 
present circumstances, our primary 
and most promising task. 


Throughout nearly two decades the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America has had the inspira- 
tion and expert guidance of Mr. John 
H. Reisner in the field of rural Chris- 
tian missions. His consultations and 
observations during his recent trip to 
Asia have resulted in a program of 
concrete rural projects for inclusion 
in the plans of all the boards. In the 
light of this timely presentation, the 
Foreign Missions Conference in its 
Advance Program placed special em- 
phasis on rural missions, and the area 


committees included in their plans the ~ 


concrete projects incorporated in Mr. 
Reisner’s report. 


The member boards and agencies of 


the Foreign Missions Conference are — 


urged to implement this program im- 
mediately by undergirding with in- 
creased personnel and funds the de- 
nominational projects and including 
in their advance plans their share of 
the cooperative projects in rural mis- 


sions. Toward this end the area com- . 


mittees should now break down the 
general program into emphases and 
projects to suggest to each member 
board, in the order of priority, and 
should allocate to each board its ap- 


propriate share of the financial sup- | 


port of cooperatively-administered 
projects. The staff of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., should cooperate with 
the area committees in securing from 
the boards reports of progress in ac- 
cepting and financing their share of 
the area committee projects. 

In order to enlist and train the per- 
sonnel necessary to carry through this 
program, each board is asked to in- 
clude in its list of positions to be filled 
the number of new rural missionaries 
needed and the types of work they 
are to do. This will facilitate the joint 
recruiting already planned by the 
Personnel Committee and entrusted to 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., and the 
Student Volunteer Movement to se- 
cure young people for rural Christian 
service. It is also of very great im- 
portance that boards, missions, and 
churches do their utmost to conserve 
for these rural tasks the trained per- 
sonnel already on the field. 


First class of students at the School of Agriculture and Rural Industries, Preston, Cuba. 
Mr. Milk at left 


Pioneering in Cuba 

® We are thrilled to have part in de- 
veloping the first mission school in all 
Cuba designed especially for training 
rural youth. Cuba has untold possi- 
bilities but these cannot be developed 
with 37 per cent of the people illiter- 
ate and many more underfed. Tourists 
too often see the glories of one section 
of Havana and learn little or nothing 
of great rural areas on the island 
where men and women toil for mere 
survival. 

Our school farm is now producing 
several thousand dollars worth of 
produce per year. Nine buildings have 
been completed and two more are un- 
der construction. Gradually a secure 
foundation is being developed for a 
type of school and training designed 
especially for lifting the level of life 
among oppressed people. 

But we are treading on thin ice in 
our school finances. For a time it ap- 
peared as if we might need to close 
down temporarily. But the grace of 
God seems to unfold things for us 
from day to day. We are now hopeful 
that our financial secretary will be 
successful in securing some new schol- 
arships. We greatly need thirty work- 
ing scholarships of $300.00 per year. 
We are also in great need of essential 
equipment, such as a tractor, welding 
outfit, goat breeding stock, a type- 
writer, etc., etc. 

It is most reassuring to see the in- 
terest that others show in our work. 
Every intelligent Cuban knows in his 
heart that someone must teach needy 
people a love for the land and how to 
make a decent living from it. It is in- 
spiring to see the added weight, vi- 
tality and intelligence that come to 
our students as they get proper food, 


Proposed Christian Rural 
Service and Training Center 
at Vadala 


® We are concerned that the Christian 
message shall treat the life of man 
as a whole. The Gospel is not design- 
ed to save only one or two spheres of 
man’s life. In India especially this 
means improved agriculture, better 
health,- education, crafts and all the 
social and ethical aspects of man’s ex- 
istence. We must not err by preaching 


George Smith and Gifford Towle inspect a 
crop of improved grain sorghum on the 
Vadala Mission Farm, India. 


often for the first time in their lives. 
RicHarp G. MILK 
Escuela Agricola Industrial 
Preston Oriente, Cuba 


a gospel that saves the soul and neg- 
lects all other phases of life. 

Recognizing this we have in the past 
given attention to medicine, educa- 
tion, industrial work and occasional- 
ly even to agriculture. More recently 
we have had hopes and plans for 
an interdenominational cooperative 
Christian effort to combine all of these 
into a more complete and adequate 
approach to the needs of village peo- 
ple. It has been proposed to open such 
a Christian Rural Service and Train- 
ing Center at Vadala. 

One of the first units should be ag- 
ricultural extension in recognition of 
the basic nature of agriculture. Agri- 
culture is not only the source of man’s 
food but it provides our best channel 
for teaching the dignity of labor, the 
trusteeship of the soil and the value 
of the rural community as a labora- 
tory for the achievement of whole- 
some family life and true Christian 
discipleship. 

G. H. TowLe 
Adapted from Dnyanodaya 


C-R-O-P 
Christian Rural Overseas 
Program 
@® Rural America, with its Christian 
heart and its bountiful harvests, has 
forged a solid link of brotherhood 
with the tragically needy in all parts 
of the world. 

This has been done through the co- 
operation of American churchmen in 
the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram (CROP). In the past several 
months 2000 railroad cars of Rural 
America’s commodities have been 
sent through CROP to hungry people 
in 43 nations. The products—such as 
wheat, corn, milk and flour—were con- 
tributed by 1,500,000 farm families in 
26 states. 

Because the need overseas for life- 
giving commodities is still desperate- 
ly urgent, CROP will be continued 
and enlarged, nationwide, this year. 

CROP is sponsored by Catholic Ru- 
ral Life Association, representing 
the War Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare -Conference; 
Church World Service, official relief 
distributing agency of 21 Protestant 
churches; and Lutheran World Relief, 
representing the majority of synods of 
that church. 

It is the largest voluntary relief 
program ever undertaken. Commodi- 
ties are distributed overseas through 
church channels to the destitute, aged 
and ill—groups not reached by gov- 
ernmental relief, which is designed to 


restore national economies, not to re- 
habilitate individual needy as CROP 
does. CROP does not duplicate any 
other relief project. 

Mr. John D. Metzler is Director of 
the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram. 


Records of Experience Help 


© A young missionary who has been 
one year in Central China writes: 

“The greatest difficulty, as I try to 
get acquainted with a new field, is the 
lack of systematic record of informa- 
tion and of the experience of others 
who have developed and carried on a 
program here in the past. I should 
like to see a suggested form for keep- 
ing records of the results of various 
types of work which a rural worker 
might carry on. 

“My immediate problem is to be- 
come acquainted with my field and to 
gather the needed information for 
building a program of action. 

“T have felt very keenly the need 
of a simple but comprehensive guide 
for becoming acquainted with the cul- 
ture and problems of the rural society 
in which I am to work and the tech- 
niques which have proved successful 
in my area, with accurate means of 
measuring results. I hope your study 
will reveal systematic and planned 
efforts of this sort which can be 
adopted for general use by new mis- 
sionaries and rural workers of every 
kind who are assigned to new areas.” 

The writer craves a practical guide 
to his new field,—a record of former 
experience—of problems met, of 
methods used in trying to solve them, 
of reasons for failure and success and 
an analysis of results secured—in 
short, a philosophy of rural work. He 
is disappointed not to find available a 
residium of experience, a core of 
sound and proved strategy which he 
can use as a base line upon which to 
intelligently plan and build his pro- 
gram of action. Must the new mission- 
ary “start from scratch” and learn the 
hard way, by the trial and error 
method, what his predecessors have 
learned before him? Here is a chal- 
lenge to mission boards, to missions in 
the field and to the old and new work- 
er, as we all face the demand for a 
sound strategy for the Advance Pro- 
gram of the Missionary Church. 

J. MERLE Davis 


Rural Life Sunday 
Rural Life Sunday is a day set 
apart for emphasizing the meaning of 
Christianity for rural life. It was first 
observed in 1929 at the suggestion of 
the International Association of Agri- 
cultural Missions, the forerunner of 

the Christian Rural Fellowship. 


Khergaum Christian Coop- 
erative Credit Society 
e There was a two-fold purpose in or- 


ganizing the Khergaum Christian Co- 
operative Credit Society: 


1. To provide a means where un- 
derprivileged people could help 
themselves and each other to a 
better level of living. 


2. To help to establish families and 


build a Christian community 


where none had been before. 


To buy land Rs 11,021 


To pay old debts 8,349 
To buy oxen 4,776 
To buy carts 1,151 
To build homes 3,278 
For education L330 
For weddings 1,240 
For excavating wells 555 
To buy clothing 2i1 
To buy food 125 


Through the years members have 
been able to buy 180 acres of land, 90 
oxen, 75 other cattle, and build 90 
homes. 


Managing Committee of the Khergaum Christian Cooperative Credit Society. 


3 Khergaum is an Indian village lo- 
cated about fifteen miles from the rail- 
way station of Bulsar. Rev. N. V. 
Solanki, local evangelist and head- 
master of the school took a leading 
part in organizing the society. He was 
assisted by several missionaries and 
teachers, and a few of the more ad- 
vanced villagers. The first working 
capital consisted of membership fees 
and a loan from the Church of the 
Brethren Mission. As the society grew 
the mission loan was paid back. Dur- 
ing the years loans from government 
sources were also used to supply op- 
erating capital as needs required. 
From a small beginning there has 
been a wholesome and steady growth 
during the years. The present mem- 
bership is 129. Of these 64 are farm- 
ers and 65 are teachers and others 
who do not farm but own some land. 
There is working capital of Rs (ru- 
pees) 10,398, of which Rs 4,036 is from 
members, Rs 2,583 from church and 
mission sources, and Rs 3,879 is from 
shares and share dividends. 
At present there are 73 outstand- 
ing loans totaling Rs 12,412-4-0. 
During the past five years loans 
were made for the following pur- 
poses: 


At present only eight members are 
in arrears on their payments to the 
society for funds borrowed. There is 
but one case of complete default in 
payments during the entire history of 
the society. 

The society has made possible the 
development of a Christian commu- 
nity. Without its help the securing of | 
land, homes and _ livestock would 
hardly have been possible. Many 
have made use of both the religious 
opportunities and the financial help. 
Some who came only for “the loaves 
and fishes” fell by the wayside. 

Of course there have been difficul- 
ties. Chief among these are the ig- 
norance of the members regarding 
the principles of cooperation and the 
business-like methods necessary if the 
society is to succeed. The poverty of 
members has kept the working cap- 
ital low and has made the recovery 
of loans difficult at times. 

On the other hand we can clearly 
see an increasing spirit of coopera- 
tion among members and a growing 
sense of pride and faith in the society 
as a helpful asset to wholesome Chris- 
tian community life. 

From a report by 


Ear. M. ZIGLER 
Bulsar, Surat Dist., India 


Deep Furrows 


Indian Village Service feels that it 
can make the most enduring impres- 
sion if in helping the villager we pro- 
ceed along the lines that the villagers 
themselves regard as needs. None of 
our contacts are much older than a 
year and it is amazing how our col- 
leagues have won the confidence of 
the village people. 

—wW. H. WISER 


The church that is helping to meet 
life’s problems is not going to be 
abandoned. We must fuse religion 
with the “secular.” Religion will not 
survive as a “tack on” to life, but 
Christianity will survive as the Way 
of Life. 

—A. D. Mattson 


I believe that in the new India a 
Christianity that can demonsirate its 
vitality as a force of peace and social 
progress in our disrupted world will 
make a decisive impact. But the pro- 
gram must be practical, united and 
constructive. The hour is now. 


—ELSIE CULVER 


Creation of literacy without a fol- 
low-up program is futile. The main 
task at this stage is to supply reading 
material to the newly made literates 
and prevent their lapse into illiteracy 
on the one hand, and teach them 
something useful on the other. 


—ADULT EpucatTIon, India 


You can’t control the amount of rain 
you get but you can conserve it so 
that every drop does its maximum 
duty. Lashing rains can erode away 
inches of soil in a short time but it 
takes 300 to 1000 years to build each 
inch lost. Use terraces, contour tillage 
and strip crops, thus making the water 
walk down hill. 

—F. M. Simpson 


Curved Furrow: Often when there 
is a plowing contest the prize goes to 
the man who can draw the straightest 
furrow. This was not the case on the 
Old Coast, Africa, where the first ag- 
ricultural show was held this year. 
The first prize went to the man who 
could best till a curved contour line. 
Although Zuarungu is a thinly pop- 
ulated area, nearly 3,500 people were 
present for this event. 


“The Foreign Missionary” 


Men and Events 


O. J. Goulter has given us a 
careful outline of the planning con- 
ference held under the auspices of 
the Kiangsu-Anhwei Christian Rural 
Service Union. Staff members from 
Nanking College of Agriculture and 
Forestry were present to lead discus- 
sions on: 


Methods of extension work 

Fruits, vegetables, cotton, soils, re- 
forestation, etc. 

Cooperatives 

Rural health 

Evangelism 

Rural education 

Home demonstration work. 


In his field report Dr. Goulter likens 
this conference to that of the rural 
missionaries held annually at Cor- 
nell. 


“There was the same spirit and type 
of instruction, scholarly and extreme- 
ly practical. . . . Probably the most 
valuable outcome of the conference 
was the discovery by delegates as to 
what the full fruition of Christianity 
can mean for a rural community.” 
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Clarence Falk of the Extension De- 
partment of Forman Christian Col- 
lege, Lahore, describes the successful 
working of a cloth cooperative among 
villagers of that district. To meet a 
shortage of cloth, the pastors and lay 
leaders of the churches were helped 
to form a cloth cooperative. 800 fami- 
lies, both Christian and non-Christian 
became members, at a fee of two ru- 
pees per family. A Government per- 
mit as a dealer was secured and sup- 
plies were purchased. Member fami- 
lies in each village decided which 
third of the members were in great- 
est need of cloth at the time of each 
allotment. The capital was supple- 
mented by an initial loan from For- 
man College. In nine months 11,000 
yards of cloth were sold at a net profit 
of Rs. 300. Profits were invested in 
blankets and in liquidating the loan. 
The project was finally terminated by 
the economic chaos of the civil war. 


lad 


Walter C. Lowdermilk has just 
left to begin a year of service in Africa 
as special consultant to missions and 
government groups on soil conserva- 
tion problems. Dr. Lowdermilk goes 
out under the auspices of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., and he will work in 
close cooperation with American and 
British missions and with the British 
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Training Courses for Rural 
Missionaries 


We are pleased to announce three training 
courses designed especially to meet the de- 
mands of rural missionaries. 


Workshop on Worship in Rural Church and 
Community Development, Bridgewater College, 
June 20-July 1, 1949. Directed by Rev. E. K. 
Ziegler. 


One year course in Basic Rural Training, 
Cornell University. Opens Sept. 20, 1949 and 
continues through the school year. 


Field Training or Internship in Extension 
Education Methods. 


Through the cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
we are able to offer supervised field training 
or internships to a limited number of fur- 
loughed missionaries and qualified candidates 
for mission service. 


This will open on July 18, 1949 with an 
intensive 15 days study of extension education 
methods at the University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. This will be followed by an orienta- 
tion period of three days. 


Each of those selected to take this training 
will then be placed as an assistant to a suc- 
cessful county agricultural, or home demon- 
stration agent in one of the counties for a 
period of three to four months. Special em- 
phasis will be given to: 


Program planning. . 
Securing community participation. 


Demonstration meetings securing and train- 
ing of local leadership. 


Those having the advantage of such train- 
ing should be able to begin their work on 
the field at a higher level of proficiency than 
would be possible otherwise. 


For information regarding any of these 
courses please write to: 


|. W. MOOMAW 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
156 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Colonial Office. This important project 
has been made possible by a special 
contribution from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

On the eve of Dr. Lowdermilk’s de- 
parture Mr. John H. Reisner declared, 
“This is a project that I have looked 
forward to for at least fifteen years.” 


The Christian Farmer 


The Christian Farmer, published by 
missions in China, today spreads in- 
formation about soil conservation, the 
production of more and better food, 
the improvement of home life, and 
better Christian living. 


TO STRENGTHEN RURAL 
CHURCH IN CHINA 


e At its recent session the China 
Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference passed a resolution to the 
effect that under present circum- 
stances the rural church in China 
should receive first consideration with 
regard to personnel and financial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Wang Hsi-peng has now been 
appointed as the new Rural Secre- 
tary for the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China. In connection with this 
new and timely emphasis we are glad 
to give below a brief outline for a 
more adequate rural work program, as 
presented by F. W. Price and 

S. P. WANG 


Suggested Program for NCC 
Rural Work Committee 
and Secretaries 
(Not necessarily in order of importance 
or priority) 

1. Influence government policy to- 
ward more Christian objectives and 
methods, through personal interviews 
with leaders, etc. 

2. Encourage different denomina- 
tions to adopt and carry out denomi- 
national rural work policies and pro- 
grams. 

3. Encourage and strengthen Chris- 
tian rural service unions already or- 
ganized; encourage formation of rural 
service unions in new regions. 

4. Make list of available Christian 
rural work resources—universities, 
middle schools, seminaries, hospitals, 
Christian organizations, etc.—especial- 
ly interested in rural service. 

5. Cooperate with Rural Recon- 
struction Commission of ECA; find 
out what help for Christian rural 
movement is available; present Chris- 
tian rural program to R.R. Commis- 
sion. 

6. Cooperate with Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., and Advance Move- 
ment of American Churches; help in 
channelling funds contributed to 
Christian rural program in China. 

7. Make list of available good books 
and other literature available for 
Christian rural workers. 

8. Work on mailing list of Chris- 
tian rural workers. 

9. Organize and call together NCC 
Rural Work Committee; seek their 
advice and help. 


10. Visit important centers; confer- 
ences with rural work leaders. 


11. Assist RURAL CHURCH maga- 
zine of NTS and plans for Christian 
farmers’ weekly proposed by NCC and 
CCC; furnishing materials, etc. 

12. Write articles for other papers 
and magazines to promote Christian 
rural program. 

13. Prepare suggestions for Chris- 
tian witness and service in rural areas 
under Communist control. 

14. Help the Forward Movement, 
especially in rural churches. 

15. Select small number of Chris- 
tian rural projects with which the NCC 
might cooperate as demonstration cen- 
ters, e.g., Christian Rural High School 
near Chenju, Shanghai; Shunhwachen 
center of NTS; projects in Fukien, 
Kwangtung or Formosa. 


16. Work closely with NCC Chris- 
tian Home Committee on rural home 
projects. 

17. Cooperate with Arthur Rinden 
on Audio-visual materials and plans 
for rural churches. 

18. Help rural churches and proj- 
ects to secure supplies they want— 
improved seeds, fertilizers, better 
tools, ete—from government or pri- 
vate sources that provide such mate- 
rials. 

19. Try to get R.R. Commission to 
contribute a few agricultural special- 
ists and home demonstration workers 
to Christian rural movement to help. 
rural service unions and _ rural 
churches to start productive projects. 


F. W. Price, S. P. Wane 


Demonstration of Improved Peanut Sheller at Rural Leaders’ Training School, University 
of Nanking College of Agriculture. 


United Andean Indian 
Mission 

¢ The Andean Indians were primitive 
but skilled farmers and craftsmen be- 
fore the white man discovered Amer- 
ica. Then followed invasions in which 
their lands were taken from them. 
The Indians’ social and cultural life 
was linked closely to the land which 
had been the basis of their life; its 
cultivation was their pride. With the 
land gone, depression and apathy fol- 
lowed, until those who once had a 
unique stamina and culture have been 
called the “most tragic and neglected 
people in the Western Hemisphere.” 

It is good news now that a compre- 
hensive Christian ministry is being 
developed among Indians of the high 
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Andes in Ecuador. Through the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica several church denominations are | 
working unitedly. A large tract of 
land has been secured, Hacienda Pi- 
calqui, and a center is being developed 
to include public health, Christian 
education and worship, agriculture, 
recreation, and education. 

A day school has been opened and 
religious services and a Sunday 
School are conducted regularly. Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul Streich are in charge of 
religious and other educational work 
and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mabee give 
their major attention to agricultural 
development. However, in a new 
work and with a limited staff, there 
must be some overlapping and shar- 
ing of responsibility. 


On the farm much of the work, so 
far, has been in testing crops and va- 


rieties. Several varieties of oats, 
wheat, barley, corn, clovers and 
grasses are being tried. Water for ir- 
rigation is a limiting factor. 

The young people are handicapped 
because of inadequate equipment for 


the school, farm, and for community 


health work. 

Recently, in cooperation with the 
Brethren, who are also at work on a 
rural center in Ecuador, a shipment 
of registered dairy heifers and breed- 
ing goats was received from the Heifer 
Project Committee of the United 
States. 

May these and other similar efforts 
prosper among the Indians as an ex- 
pression of goodwill and Christian 
brotherhood. 

Based upon monthly reports from 
Hacienda Picalqui. I. W. M. 


Toward an Adequate 
Christian Rural Program 
“We recognize the basic significance 

of rural areas in relation to population 
supply, natural resources, community 
life, and Christian culture. Method- 
ism, because of its large rural mem- 
bership and world wide impact must 
‘accept the responsibility and leader- 
ship, not only in the United States 
but throughout the world, for digni- 
fying and supporting Christian serv- 
ice and for developing an adequate 
Christian program in rural areas, per- 
taining to people in their relationship 
to God, to soil and all natural re- 
sources, and to family, Church and 
community welfare. We call upon all 
leaders of our church, lay and cler- 
ical, thus to help establish the King- 
dom of God in the countryside.” 

Town and CountRry—Methodist 


Oliver Mabee 
demonstrates an 
improved method 


of shearing sheep 
to one of his neigh- 
bors, Hacienda Pi- 
~ calqui, Ecuador. 


Terracing returns to the Andes. 


The Incas were the first workers in soil 
conservation on the Western Hemisphere. 
Their ‘staircase terraces’’ were buili at great 
elevations on the mountain slopes. Much 
of this was stopped with the Spanish in- 
vasions, but so carefully had the Andean 
Indians built that today after three cen- 
turies the remains of many terraces still 
stand as a memorial to those early builders. 

Through terracing and strip cropping 
shown above Mr. Oliver Mabee and associ- 
ates on the United Andean Mission Farm 
are bringing soil conservation again to 
those eroded hillsides. Mrs. Mabee in the 
foreground. 


Hope and Help to Refugees 


Technical Services Association is an inter- 
denominational enterprise designed to re- 
habilitate displaced persons in Pakistan. 
The director is the Rev. F. A. Peter, a 
missionary of the Church of England in 
Canada. His sister, Miss Elsa Peter, directs 
the women’s projects. 


© Employment of refugees in Pakis- 
tan is one of the first items on the 
list of The Technical Services Asso- 
ciation. An initial grant of $3,000 
from the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Church of England in Canada has 
made possible the first effort along 
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this line. It is bringing to many 
women here the joy of honest work, 
of which there is such a dire need in 
our Christian Church of the Punjab. 


There are many centers where 
women come to do needlework or spin 
cotton yarn, to supplement their hus- 
band’s meager wages. There are such 
groups in nearly every mission com- 
pound, in rescue homes and in day 
schools. Many of the women come 
from poor Christian families. 


I have just returned from my sec- 
ond visit to one of these schools. It is 
located in the heart of the old city of 
Lahore which saw much suffering and 
cruelty during the riots of 1947. What 
once was a crowded center of business 
is now a heap of rubble. But work is 
going on, and so is life and hope. 

I will not tell you of the two or 
three hundred girls who come together 
from that shattered district, studying 
happily and in peace. That is another 
story. But across the courtyard and up 
a few flights of stairs I came to the 
rooftop where the work party of 
women was gathered. A _ capable 
teacher is supervising the women who 
had done some sewing and knitting. 
Their work had come to an end. As a 
result, the order from the United 
States came like a godsend. Last week 
I gave them the samples, and now 
came to see what had been done. 

Some of the work was poor. Hard 
little mats, crooked, uneven and black 
from the hands that had worked hard 
on them for days. But there were some 
good ones, and in them, the promise 
of what the women can do. There is 
no limit to the centers we might or- 
ganize, not only in Lahore but in the 
villages. I have spoken to many of the 
pastors’ wives and explained just 
what might be done. One headworker 
calls together her 20 or 30 women, 
gives each woman material—crude 
cotton thread which I buy in bulk 
from one of our Christian spinning 
centers—and a crochet hook. For a 
week the women come six hours a day 
to learn. They are paid a small sum 
while learning. Then, a list is drawn 
up of the workers in order of their 
proficiency, and the list is sent to our 
office in Lahore. Only high quality 
work can be sold. Meanwhile, the 
women industrious enough to prac- 
tice are sent home with more crude 
cotton. As soon as we secure addi- 
tional orders the work is given out 
through the various headworkers to 
their women in the order of their 
skill. From then on they produce on 


a piece work basis. They learn from 
the beginning that only honest and 
high quality work pays. Before long 
that industry ought to be self-sup- 
porting, and our fund can then be 
used to organize new branches. 


There will be other types of 
women’s work, but until this is going 
well we shall not start more. These 
industries need all the supervision 
we can give them. The work stands 
like an avalanche in front of us all— 
it could be frightening if it were not 
such joy! 

Extsa G. PETER 
Lahore, Pakistan 


Alwaye 


@ The Alwaye Christian Settlement 
of Travancore, South India, has been 
well known to many because of the 
Christian devotion of its staff and the 
thorough manner in which they 
tackle the problems of poverty and 
daily living among depressed village 
people. In a true sense it is a “settle- 
ment,” with homes, schools, a med- 
ical center, gardening, agriculture, 
village crafts, a well-managed dairy 
and orchards, with all of life center- 
ing in the lovely chapel which dom- 
inates the center. 

Alwaye is an independent Chris- 
tian enterprise and depends for finan- 
cial support upon the income from 
products sold and contributions from 
friends. The highly qualified staff 
members, all Indian, serve willingly 
for base subsistence wage. 


Mr. V. T. George, in charge of 
work in agriculture, has just written 
of two important events. 


“During the past six weeks our 
house has been the camp site for 
Government officials and the com- 
pound a parking ground for their 
automobiles. The Director of Agricul- 
ture, the Chief Engineer, the Food 
Commissioner and a host of others 
have come here from Trivandrum, 
Kottayam and Alwaye, in connection 
with the new irrigation project. To- 
day for the first time in the history 
of Travancore about 1000 acres of 
paddy fields adjacent to the settlement 
lands are under water. As if in flood 
time the people are preparing the 
soil for a crop of paddy. You can 
imagine how happy we are, for the 
Settlement has been the primary 
and pioneering influence for this proj- 
ect. 

“Another historic event was the be- 
ginning of plowing by tractor on the 
Settlement farm. The first D.4 cater- 


pillar tractor bought by the Govern- 
ment was assembled here on our farm, 
and the first experimental plowing 
was done. 

“Just two hours ago, Mr. P. M. Massi 
and I walked over the farm and talked 
about my hopes of a training center 


S. B. Coles and Louis Mandi, with African hoes sweeps and coulters made in the mission _ 


Mr. V. T. George agri- 
culturist of the Alwaye 
Settlement and his fam- 
ily. Mr. George studied 
for his master’s degree at 
Cornell University during 
1946-1947. 


for agriculture, home service and ru- 


ral work. He will present the scheme © 


to the College Council and I have | 


faith that this may prove to be a part 


of God’s plan for Alwaye. Dr. Mosher 
of Allahabad plans to visit us in April — 


in that connection.” 


am a 


blacksmith shop. 
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® There has been perhaps no phase of - 


our work that has been more helpful 
than this. Twenty-five years ago there 
was no end to the number of people 
who were hungry and sick here due 
to lack of proper food. We urged the 
men to turn from their small hoes to 


plows and use their “golden oxen” 


some of whom had never been yoked. 
Today it is a great joy to see some 


of the land well cultivated and pro- 


ducing crops of beans, sweet potatoes, 
vegetables and grains. 

Our shops are busy with more or- 
ders for improved plows than we can 
supply. 

The church is growing well, as it 
does when the Gospel is related to the 
daily life of the people. S. B. Cones 


